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* TEACHING THE USE OF BOOKS TO PUPILS IN A SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


by 
P.M. Cadge 


The Aims of the Secondary Modern School Library and the Need for Training 
Pupils in the Use of Books. 


Before considering whether and how far it is necessary to train pupils 
in the use of books, it is important to think first about the general aims 
of education and the part played by the school library in helping to imple- 
ment them. 


Education is concerned with the development of a child as an individual 
and a member of a community. It should seek to develop a child's mental, 
spiritual, and physical powers within that child's capacity. It should 


- cultivate the faculty of criticising and judging. A child should be helped 


to form valuable tastes and interests, and trained in a sense of social 
responsibility. 


What then is needed in our schools today? The world is changing very 
rapidly indeed, and much information becomes out of date very quickly. 
This can be seen to the greatest effect in the scientific field. The 
amazing number of inventions and discoveries in the last few years alone, 
must profoundly affect our concept of the purpose of education. It is of 
course very difficult to know what information beyond the staple minimum 
will be of most value to our present pupils in the next twenty to thirty 
years and knowledge itself has grown beyond the ability of any human mind 
to contain it. Surely the important thing is the ability to be able to 
look up information when needed, and this involves knowing where to look 
and which books to consult for specific knowledge. Should we not therefore 
concentrate some proportion of school time on teaching our pupils to inves- 
tigate for themselves? Also, in these days when the popular newspapers 
tend to sensationalise the news, it is important that they learn to distin- 
guish between fact and opinion and be able to compare different sources of 
information. 


* This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted to the 


Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its course on school 
librarianship and is published with the permission of Professor Jeffreys 
and of the author. 
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Again, with the tendency in the modern world to shorter hours and 
more leisure, it is vital that puprils be suided in using their leisure 
time wisely and develop interesting hobbies. Reading material on a wide 
variety of subjects must be provided by the school to stimulate interest 
in this field. Teachers should aim at developing the reading habit in 
their pupils and lead them to appreciate the best literature. 


If we are to succeed in these ideals, we must have plenty of 
books, attractive ones which appeal, and a room in which to put then. 
Hence a school library is an absolute necessity in the school of today, 
and if a full and proper use is to be made of the library, there is a 
strong case for teaching library skills somewhere during the school 
curriculum. There are three main problems which confront us, in this 
question of teaching the use of books and libraries, namely how much 
teaching should be given, when and by whom. 


Sducational yvsycholosists tell us that learning takes place most 
completely when the need arises. It would seem therefore, that library 
tools shoulc not be taught until the need for them is felt. If however 
instruction is delayed, or becomes too informal, much time will be 
wasted for the same question will keep recurring throughout the class. 
Cn the other hand, if instruction becomes merely an academic exercise, 
it will lack a sense of purpose, the pupil will become disinterested and 
the teaching will be of little use. Therefore while a systematic course 
seems to be necessary, each piece of work should have a definite ain. 
While learning the necessary skills, the pupil should at the same time 
be practising them by searching for information connected with the work 
of the school or her own individual interests. Practical application 
should go hand in hand with instruction and drill. As the teacher 
librarian will be unable to give all classes in the school this 
instruction, her main role besides buying books and organising the 
library, will be to draw up schemes of work and tender advice to col- 
leagues on teaching methods, and to vrepare practical aids. 


In the following chapters I have suggested some methods and aids 


which I have found successful with my own pupils and how I have organised 
my own library. 


Basic Skills Required to Use Books 


The physical make up of a book and how it should be handled. 


| Pupils should be taught as soon as possible how to handle books 
carefully and correctly. They need to know how they are made and if 
the teacher possesses any old books, she should use these in lessons 
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for practical demonstrations. She should explain that a book begins its 
life as a number of blank sheets at the printers. By means of diagrams 
and practical illustration it can be explained how paver is folded to 
form a section. Old books can be used to show how these are kept in the 
right order, stitched together, and attached to the casing. The teacher 
should emphasise how easily books can come out of their casings if not 
properly handled. In fact one of the earliest points to be taught in 
the care of books, is the correct method of taking them from the shelf 
and replacing them. One very common bad practice is for children to 
vull the book forward by the binding at the top. They should be taught 
to place their fingers at least 112 inches from the top of the spine, tilt 
forward at an angle and grip firmly with finger and thumb to remove. On 
returning the book, a space should first be eased with the left hand 
before replacing. The correct method of turning over pages should also 
be demonstrated and insisted upon at all times. Clean hands of course 
are absolutely essential for the handling of all books. Other points 

to be made in connection with the care of books are as follows:- 


a) Corners should not be turned down to mark pages or rulers and 
other instruments placed between them. 

b) Books should not be placed on radiators or near other forms 
of heat. 

c) Books must be protected against the weather. 


One way of emphasising these points, is for the pupils to make posters 
for display in the library and around the school. These could be done 
in co-overation with the Art Teacher or in one of the library periods. 
In my own library I have a poster which displays side by side correct 

and incorrect methods of handling books. 


In spite of tuition and posters, pupils will need to be constantly 
reminded about the care of books. To this end, the whole staff must 
co-operate and exercise vigilance in correcting bad habits as they 
occur. 


Alphabetical Order 


It is imoortant that children thoroughly understand this, for a 
proper and speedy use of all books and the catalogue is dependent upon 
it. Putting into correct order words such as bread and breakfast 
presents a real problem to many children. To start with, lists of 
words should be given where only the initial letter has to be taken 
into account. Children will be quick to see that where two or more 
words start with the same letter, the second, third and even fourth and 
later letters will decide the order. Having taught the principle, there 
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are various ways of giving pupils practice in arrangement. One 
method,is to put an initial letter on the blackboard and to ask 

various members of the class for common nouns beginning with this 
letter, until a list of about ten to twelve words is obtained. (ihen 

I did this with a third year C class recently, I obtained the following 
words:-= 


bridge; book; ball; basket; binoculars; bird; beetle; bucket; 
button; boot; bicycle; beef. 


The children arranged them in order and had their lists corrected, 
after which another letter was given them and other words obtained. 
This method was varied, sometimes by asking for proper nouns instead 
of common nouns. Also, with C children in particular, I have found it 
advisable to let them write their words on separate slips of card. 
They find these easier to arrange and if the writing is done in pencil 
the words can be rubbed out and the cards used again. This is also 
useful for speed tests as the cards can be shuffled and the same words 
arranged again but with a time limit. Once the pupils have become 
proficient at this, other exercises could include arranging members of 
their own class, towns, flowers, etc. Grimshaw!, in his book 'The 
Teacher Librarian’, suggests setting alphabetical order assignments. 
These take the form of slips of cardboard % inch by 2 inches, each 
containing the name of an author. Fourteen of these are placed in an 
envelope, together with an instruction card which reads as follows:- 


"Arrange these cards underneath each other in alphabetical order of 
the authors' surnames". 


Twelve sets of authors' names are given and a key to the answers. I have 
made sets of these and found them very useful, particularly with the 
duller children. 


The Component parts of a book 


The main parts of a book are the spine, title page, contents, 
illustrations, preface and index. In their library note books, the pupils 
can draw plans of the spine and title page and the information found 
thereon. Explanations should be given as to what is meant by the 
publishe:, where the date of publication is to be found and why this is 
important. The preface too should be explained as this is often a guide 
to the subject ratter of the book, and the way in which it is treated. 

The class should be shown that the table of contents is a list of chapters 
at the front of the book, showing the order of information as it appears. 
In a history book for example this would be in chronological order. 


1 Grimshaw. The teacher librarian. Chapter 2, pp.107-112. (Pub.Arnold & Son). 
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The index on the other hand is arranged in alphabetical order and gives 
the exact position of a piece of information. Some time should be spent 
explaining how to use an analytical index. This of course is much 
superior to other types and more valuable when understood. The children 
will need to know this anyway before they can use Whitaker's Almanac and 
certain types of encyclopedias. Many pupils find difficulty in using 
the type of index which is not analytical and where more than one page 
number is given. I usually tell them to look first at the reference 
which indicates the most pages on the subject and not necessarily at 

the first number given. 


Using the dictionary 


One of the main requirements for using a dictionary is to be able 
to look up a word quickly. If a child takes a long time to find words, 
often she will not bother to look up at all. Much drill therefore is 
necessary in order to obtain speed. One method which I have used. and 
found satisfactory, concerns practice in opening the dictionary at 
approximately the right place. The teacher puts a list of four or five 
words on the blackboard. The children sit poised with their dictionaries 
closed. On the word 'go', each picks up the book and opens it at the 
place where she thinks the first word will be found. The teacher asks 
several pupils at random where they have opened their dictionaries. On 
looking up the word 'prevalent' for instance, most children will have 
opened the dictionary at P or somewhere near. If a pupil has opened her 
book near the beginning or end, she obviously needs further help in this 
matter. The pupils too, should be made to realise the importance of the 
key word. It should be pointed out to them, that at the top of each page 
are two words which act as a guide. F.W. Chambers@ suggests certain 
exercises to emphasise this important point. One example given, is as 
follows:- 


" Page 200 Page 201 
Constant Consul Consult Content 


a) On which page shall I find construct? Page 200, last word 
is Consul. Consul, Constr comes before Consu, because in 
the alphabet T comes before U. Construct will be on page 
200. 
b) On which of the two pages shall I find consumption, contemplate, 
contact, constitute? 
c) Can you guess what is the last word on page 199?" 


2 Chambers. The use of reference books, p. 6. (Pub. Macmillan). 
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Having established the principle of looking up, the next step must 
be to obtain speed. Ingles and McCague? suggest a very good game. This 
takes the form of a relay race, and I quote from their book as follows:- 


" Relay Race 
Several words are placed on the blackboard by the teacher, e.g. 


soluble frontispiece contraction 
influenza expedite informally 


The first six pupils in each row constitute a team. Each pupil 
has his dictionary, closed, before him on the desk, and the first pupil 
in each row is given a blank sheet cf paper. When the teacher gives the 
signal tc start, the first pupil selects the word that is nearest the 
beginning of the alphabet, consults his dictionary, and records on the 
paper the syllabified spelling, correct pronunciation, and part of 
speech. He then passes the paper to the pupil behind him, who selects 
the word next in alphabetical order, and recc.ds the same facts as for 
the first word. The same pian is followed until all the pupils in the 
row have finished, or unvil the teacher gives the signal to stop work. 
The papers are then corrected and the row with the highest score wins 
the contest. It may »e made still more difficult by requiring each 
competitor to write a d-finition of the word, and illustrate its correct 
use in a sentence." 


Another method for dictionary drill, consists in telling the class 
to turn to a certain page. The teacher gives a list of four or five 
words on that page, and the pupils are required to write these down 
with their meanings. They are then told to add three words of their 
own choice from the same page. Afterwards, the teacher discusses meanings 
and origins of these words, and different ways in which they could be 
used. In fact, pupils should eventually know that a good dictionary tells 
us at least four things:- 


1. The correct spelling of a word. 

2. The correct pronunciation. 

3. The meaning or meanings with synonyms. 
4, Origin and mythological terms. 


Many pupils will express surprise that certain words like 'television' 
for instance, cannot be found, and here, the teacher should point out the 
existence of the ‘Supplement’. 


3 Ingles & McCague. Teaching the use of books and libraries, p. 77. 
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The Atlas 


The atlas is a very important reference book, and, in my own school, 
is not made sufficient use of, as the pupils lack systematic training in 
its use. Many, on arriving in the fourth year,do notunderstand latitude 
and longitude, and are therefore unable to find places quickly. There 
seems to be a lack of knowledge of the difference between a political and 
a physical map and also of the meaning of contours. Many B and C pupils 
in particular, have difficulty in finding direction. If told, for 
instance, that a place is on the north east coast, they flounder, not 
knowing where to look. It is difficult to undertake research with older 
pupils, when these elementary principles are not understood. Some 
instruction and drill in the use of the atlas seems necessary at an 
earlier stage. It is my opinion, that this should be given by the 
Geography Teachers as a part of the Geography lesson, just as dictionary 
drill is a part of the English lesson. However some guidance on what 
should be aimed at may be necessary. In my capacity as Head of the 
Social Studies Department, I have recently drawn up a separate scheme 
of instruction in the use of maps. This is intended to act as a guide, 
and all Geography teachers of first and second year classes have been 
asked to take three or four lessons each term based on this scheme. 

This of course is in addition to the ordinary Geography scheme, and 


extra time is being allowed for it to be covered. The scheme is set out 
as follows:- 


"Ist Year 


1. Plans of classroom and school. 
2. Plan of immediate neighbourhood around school. 
3. Points of the compass. 
a) Making of a simple direction chart showing some landmarks 
which can be seen from the school. 
b) Chart showing direction of towns in relation to Birmingham. 
c) Describing the position of towns from the atlas. E.g. Newcastle 
is in the north east of England. 
4, Scale. Using thread to find distances between Birmingham and other 
towns (as the crow flies). 
5. Relief maps. 
a) Simple model of a mountainous island and how the same island 
would be shown on a relief map. 
b) Answering questions on the relief map of the British Isles. 
E.g. finding the scale, giving the names of seas and oceans 
surrounding it, finding the names and approximate height of 
the mountains, using thread to follow the twists and turns of 
the rivers and to find their lengths from the scale. 
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end Year 


1. Latitude and longitude. 
a) Construction of circles to show what it is and how it is 
measured, 
b) Using latitude and longitude in the index to find places. 


Example of a useful exercise. Each pupil chooses a continent. She 
traces an outline of it, putting in the network of latitude and 
longitude lines. She then selects ten towns and indicates these by 
dots 1 to 10. She makes a list of the places chosen. Outline maps 
are then exchanged with a partner and each pupil with the help of 
an atlas, sets to work to find the solution. 


2. Reading ordance survey maps. 
a) More work on symbols and the answering of simple questions. 
E.g. Describe the church. Give the course of the railway. 
A motorist stops on the railway bridge and asks the way to 
the church. Give clear directions to him. 
b) Drawing cross sections from ordnance survey maps. 


3rd and 4th Year 


By the third and fourth year, the basic essentials of map reading 
should be understood and pupils ought to be able to find places unaided. 
The need for drill in the grammar of Geography should become less 
necessary. It is important however, that pupils should be aware of the 
existence in the atlas of maps other than relief and political ones, and 
should use these regularly in lessons. In the third year Social Studies 


for instance, which is mainly concerned with industries and commerce, they 


will be expected to study maps showing the distribution of raw materials, 
crops, world trade routes and population charts." 


The Encyclopedia 


In teaching the use of the encyclopedia to my own pupils, I make the 
following points:- 


1. What it is. The usual definition is "a book which tells us something 
about everything". Encyclopedias usually consist of several volumes, 
but some are condensed into one volume. They are not written by one 
person, but by a number of people working under an editor. 


2. How to use these books. One volume books are arranged alphabetically 
and are used like a dictionary. 
Hints for looking up. 


a) Always look up people under surnames not under titles or Christian 


names, e.g. General Wolfe, look up under W not G. 
b) Ignore articles, definite and indefinite. 
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c) If topic cannot be found under one heading, think of another 
possible one. 

d) Cross references, e.g. Farming see agriculture. Look up agri- 
culture. A 'see also' reference indicates other related subjects 
which may give you additional information. 


Having given the necessary information about the encyclopedia, the 
class must be given plenty of practice in looking up. Not all members 
of the class of course will be able to use the ready reference volume 
at the same time. Therefore these exercises must be carried out when 
the children are engaged in other work, possibly during a reading period 
or individual study period. My own class were given the following list 
of subjects to look up, first in the Oxford Junior ready reference volume, 
and then in the Children's encyclopedia. They were required to write 
down the volume, page number and one fact about each. 


1. President Eisenhower 5. Sir Walter Raleigh 
2. King Feisal 6. The Suffragettes 
3. Guy Fawkes 7. Aborigines 

4, Lord Durham 8. The stars 


The Year Book 


One of the best known year books is Whitaker's Almanac and every 
library should possess at least one up to date copy. The following is 
the outline of a lesson which I have taken on the use of this book. 


"1, What a year book is. Certain facts are constantly changing. 
Records in sport for example are regularly broken, or the leader of 
a country loses power and a new one takes his place. New scientific 
discoveries are made, and a town or country may change its name. 
Imports and exports of countries alter every year. Encyclopedias 
take so long to compile and cost so much, that they cannot be brought 
up to date very often. However, certain books are published each 
year telling us what has happened during the previous twelve months. 
These books are known as year books. 


26 Whitaker's Almanac and what it tells us. One of the best known 
year books is one which was first compiled by Joseph Whitaker. He 
was an English publisher who first went into business as a book- 
seller in 1855. He published his almanac in 1869. A new one is 
published each year, bringing the facts up to date. Here are a 
few things which you will find in this book. (a) A calendar for 
the present year. (b) Up to date postage rates. (c) Lists of 
Members of Parliament. (d) A diary of important events of the 
year. (e) The main and latest facts about countries. 
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(f) Sporting events. (g) New inventions. (h) Films of the 
year. (i) Information on the world, such as the highest mountain, 
and longest river. 


. How to use the Almanac. It is impossible to find information 
required, without consulting the index, which is placed at the front 
and not at the back like other books. Sometimes a big subject such 
as a country or important city is mentioned so many times, that the 
index is arranged with the main subject in large type, followed by 
sub-headings in smaller type which are arranged alphabetically. 

E.g- CANADA 

Agriculture 703 

Air Force 702 
Apostolic Delegate 624 
Archbishops 487, 494-5 
Area 697 

Army 701 
Banking 703 
followed by 99 further entries. 

4, Practice in using the Almanac. The class was given the following 
questions to answer. The words underlined in some of the questions, 
suggested the right place to look. 
1. What do the following abbreviations stand for? M.P.; B.0O.A.C.; 
R.S.V.P.3; J.P.3 O.H.M.S.3 B.A. 
2. What is the highest building in the world? 
3. Give the names of two daily newspapers published in Birmingham. 
4, A celebrated tennis contest is held at Wimbledon each year. Who 
won (a) the men's singles, (b) the women's singles, in the year 1957? 
5. What is the name of the present Archbishop of Canterbury? 
6. What is the population of Canada? 
7. When is the Duke of Edinburgh's birthday? 
8. What is the name of the present Poet Laureate?" 

Notemaking 


Training pupils in good notemaking is perhaps one of the most 


difficult tasks which confronts a teacher or teacher librarian. The 
following skills are involved:- 


a) 


b) 
c) 


Being able to read sufficiently well to understand the passage or 
chapter to be read. ° 


Selecting the relevant information. 


Condensing and summarizing the information and arranging it under 
appropriate headings. 


One very common practice is for pupils merely to copy passages from 
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the book, sometimes with little understanding of meaning. Much guidance 
and practice is necessary to overcome this fault. Here are some points 
which I always insist that my own pupils observe when making notes. 


1. Write down name, author, and class number of book. (This is very 
important, as pupils often forget which book they used last lesson. 
The fat red book will turn out to be the thin green one!) 

2. Read passage straight through first, looking up any difficult words. 

3. When thoroughly understood, go through again putting down main points 
in own words, using headings and subheadings. 

4, Use abbreviations wherever possible and omit inessential words. 

5. When writing up, use good English and keep the reference book closed. 
Do not write anything which you do not understand. 


Constant vigilance is necessary to see that this is done, and 
pupils' notebooks should regularly be inspected. They should also be 
questioned on their work to see that they have understood. However, it 
is too much to expect that the pupils in the lower part of the school, 
particularly the C children, will be able to do this unaided. Teachers 
should choose questions which will help them to obtain the main points 
from their reading. 


Teaching the use of the library. 


On introducing pupils to the library, they should be taken round, 
and shown the location of the fiction and non fiction sections. The 
library rules should be explained and the reasons for them, emphasis being 
put on consideration for others. The underlying aim behind familiarising 
pupils with the classification system, should be to help them find a book 
and return it to its proper place after use. It is a means to an end and 
should not be laboured, for there is little point in the children being 
expected to learn the system off by heart. A chart showing the main Dewey 
divisions and classes and how each class is divided into divisions will be 
found helpful. 


Main Classes Each class divided Each division 
into divisions into sections 


500 Science 530 Physics 
510 Mathematics 531 Mechanics 


000 General Works 
100 Philosophy 


200 Religion 520 Astronomy 532 Liquids 

300 Sociology 530 Physics 533 Gases 

400 Language 540 Chemistry 534 Sound 

500 Scienc 550 Geology 535 Light 

600 Useful Arts 560 Palaecntology 536 Heat 

700 Fine Arts 570 Biology 537 Electricity 

800 Literature 580 Botany 538 Magnetism 

900 History & Travel 590 Zoology 539 Molecular Physics 
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Using the Catalogue 


In my own library, I have three catalogues. 


a) Author catalogue for fiction books. 
b) Subject index catalogue. 
c) Classified subject catalogue. 


On each cabinet instructions for use are attached. These are as 
follows :- 


Subject Index. The subjects are arranged alphabetically. The classi- 
fication number will be found at the top on the right hand side of the 
card. To find the titles of books which the library contains on any 

subject, look up the number you have found in the classified catalogue. 


Classified Catalogue. You should have already consulted the subject 
index catalogue and found the number of your subject. Now find the num- 


ber in this catalogue. The cards are arranged in numerical order. 


e.g. COSTUME 391 Look under guide card 390. Every card which 
contains the number 391 will give you the name of a book on costume. 


Teaching the use of the catalogues is best done with small groups 
of pupils at a time. However, some definite rules may be given first to 
the class as a whole. It should be explained that not every subject 
will be found in the subject index. Some are too unimportant to have 
headings to themselves. For ‘'swallows',for instance, look under 'birds'. 
Again, pupils should be encouraged when using the catalogue, to go from 
the section to the main class. 


For practice in using the catalogues, the children can be given a 
list of subjects on each of which they have to find the title, author, 
and classification number of a book containing information on that subject. 


€.g. 1. How to do the crawl. 5. The moon. 
2. Growing roses. 6. Bones of the body. 
3. How to do the cross stitch. 7. Developing films. 
4, The care of dogs. 8. The wild duck. 


The Role of the Teacher Librarian 


The main duties of a teacher librarian would seem to be as follows:- 


1. Selecting the right kind of books for the library and keeping a 
balanced collection. 

2. Organising the library so that the maximum amount of benefit and use 
may be obtained from it, even in the librarian's absence. 

3. Teaching (and advising others how to teach) the use of books. 
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Although certain general principles on how the librarian should 
go about these tasks can be stated, much depends on the size of the 
school. Methods or organisation which work well in a small library may 
not be satisfactory in a larger one, and vice versa. The books chosen 
for a library should depend to a large extent on the age range of the 
children, their particular interests and the work being attempted in the 
school. I am therefore going to give an account of how my own school 
library began, how it has since developed, and how I organise it. 


I am an assistant at Bloomsbury Secondary Modern Girls' School, 
which is the oldest school in Birmingham having been built in 1873. 
It is in a slum area, but one which is destined for redevelopment. The 
school itself is due to come down in a few years time. As a result of 
a general inspection in 1953, an annexe to the school was opened in 1954. 
This annexe is situated over a mile away from the main building. It 
contains four classrooms, an art room, a needlework room, a laboratory, 
two cookery rooms and a library. 


Equipment in the library 


The library is a small room containing 446 sq. ft. of space. Four 
movable units each 4ft. 6in. high and with adjustable shelving were 
provided at the time of opening. These were placed down the centre of 
the room. We were also supplied with eight new tables and twenty chairs. 
Later, fixed wooden shelving was placed along two opposite walls of the 
room. The caretaker very skilfully made us a newspaper stand out of an 
old clothes horse and blackboard. This the pupils painted to match the 
library colour scheme. There are also two catalogue cabinets which stand 
on one of the tables. I have found the equipment adequate and satis- 
factory, except that some of the tables are too large for the size of 
the library. 


Spending the allowance 


When I was appointed librarian in 1954, the yearly allowance was 
£50. I was allowed a little extra by the head teacher and, in all, I 
spent £85 that first year. At the time I was very ignorant of the 
principles of book selection and indeed of school library organisation 
in general. However I attended a weekend course arranged by Birmingham 
University and this, together with books and pamphlets on the subject 
plus an abridgei edition of Dewey, helped me to start. In connection with 
choosing books, I had to keep three principles in mind, namely, the age 
of the children who would use the library, their particular interests and 
the curriculum of the school. As it was decided that there would be two 
third year and two fourth year classes based permanently at the annexe, 
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I decided to cater mainly for these pupils. About half of the money 
allowed I spent on books connected with the curriculum, particularly 
Social Studies. £30 was spent on reference and the rest mainly on 
Science, Music and Biography. In the following year I spent an 
appreciable amount on topics for third year study in connection with 
the Industrial Revolution. Therefore books were bought on cotton, wool 
rubber, coal, oil, etc. In this year also, I spent some money on 
fiction. (The existing fiction books of the annexe classes had already 
been place in the library.) On looking at the stock, the following 
points seem to emerge:- 


1. There are no books in the Philosophy or Language sections. (I prefer 
to put dictionaries in the reference section.) 

2. The Useful Arts and History and Travel sections are large compared 
with other parts of the library. 

3. Very thin sections in Literature, Religion and Science. 


As Philosophy is a very adult subject, I do not consider that 
expenditure on it is justified. As the school does not teach foreign 
languages, there is also little point at the moment in spending money 
on this section either. However, on looking at points two and three, 

I realise that the library is rather unbalanced in favour of the History 
section and I propose in the future to spend a greater proportion of 


money in building up the Science, Literature, Fine Arts and Religion 
sections. 


Whether in order to maintain balance one should always allocate 
a definite proportion of money to each subject is a debatable point. 
Grimshawt states "In maintaining a balance, the needs and conditions 
within the school. will be important factors. There are insufficient 
grounds for laying down proportions for the various subjects." 
C.A. Stott on the other hand suggests a method of working on a unit 
basis as follows:- 


"Balance. In planning the ordered growth of the library, a system 

of proportional allocation of funds has been found useful, the total 
annual grant being divided into a number of units allotted to the 
different subjects and needs of the library. In an actual instan se 
the grant is divided into forty units, of which eighteen are allotted 
to school subjects in varying proportions, mathematics, for instance, 
obviously needing less than history; seven to papers and periodicals; 
six to rebinding and repairs; the balance going to recreational and 


4 Grimshaw. The teacher librarian. Chapter 2, p. 18. 
5 C.A. Stott. School libraries: a short manual. Chapter 3, p. 27. 
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general reading. including fiction." 


Under the system in Birmingham, where at present the allowance 
is £75 per annum this idea in terms of money values would work out as 
follows :~ 


Genera. Subje-ts £33.15.0d. 
Papers and periodicals £13. 2.64. 
Binding and repairs £11. 5.QOd. 
Fiction £16.77.6d. 


In my own case. I am allowed extra money by the Head Teacher for 
periodicals and therefore I do not have to allow for them in the 
allowance. I personaiiy feel that there is a great deal to be said for 
this sheme as otherwise the spending can become haphazard. I also feel 
that it is a good idea to keep on show a graph showing the growth of the 
library, as this certainly keeps one in check and prevents one section 
growing at the expense of another. 


Some aids in choosing books 


It is absolutely vital when choosing books, to see that they are 
of a very high quality, in the physical sense as well as in content. Not 
only do books of inferior quality deter the would be reader, but also 
set a low standard in the aesthetic sense. The teacher librarian should 
see that the books chosen are printed on good quality paper with legible 
print of reasonable size and plenty of good illustrations. The tooks 
should be attractively bound in order to appeal and books such as 
encyclopedias which wili have to last a long time should be expecially 
strongly bound. In this respect. a book sewn on tape is always to be 
preferred, fox it wili last much longer. 


Although it is necessary to consult publishers’ catalogues and 
other book ists. I believe it is inadvisable to order straight from 
lists witho. se-isg the book, for reasons stated already and also 
because it is difficult to weigh a book’s suitability for the age and 
type of pupil who is going to use it without personal inspection. Book 
lists and reviews however are very important in helping to select books 
and I give a list of publications which have helped me in my choice. 


1. The publications of the School Library Association. 
a) A list of general reference books suitable for school libraries 
and a list of books on school librarianship and library tech- 
nique. 3rd edition, revised by C.H.C. Osborne. Published in 
1954. 
b) Eleven to fifteen. 2nd edition, published in 1953. 
c) Citizenship. Compiled by T.H. Simms. Published in 1953. 
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d) Scripture and kindred subjects. Compiled by the Institute of 
Christian Education. 
e) The School Librarian. An S.L.A. magazine, published monthly. 


2. The National Book League's book lists. Published by C.U.P. 
3. The National Book League. Reader's Guides. Published by C.U.P. 


4, Kathleen Lines. Four to fourteen. Published by C.U.P. for the 
National Book League. 


5. Books for children: a reader's guide. A.A. Milne. Published by 
C.U.P. for the National Book League. 


6. Books for young people eleven to thirteen plus. Published by 
Library Association. 


7. The junior bookshelf. 


Organising the library 


1. Preparing books for the shelves. On receiving books, I first enter 
them in an accession register recording the necessary details. Next, I 
enter the accession number at the back of each book and then classify. 
The classification number I enter at the front and mark it on the spine. 
The pupils assist me in making out shelf lists. Each book has a card 

6" x 2" on which is stated the author, title, classification number and 
accession number of the book. These cards are kept loose leaf style in 
numerical order and are for use at stock taking times. Before a book is 
put on a shelf I write out a catalogue card for the classified subject 
catalogue, and see that I have a suitable subject heading in the 
subject index catalogue. To assist me in this I have in the past used 
the subject index given by Grimshaw in his book 'The Teacher Librarian’. 
For fiction books an author catalogue is made and here the pupils help 


again. I do not make either an author or title catalogue for non fiction 
books. 


2. Arranging books. The fiction books are arranged down the centre of 
the library, in alphabetical order according to the authors" surnames. 
The non fiction books are classified according to Dewey and are placed 
on the shelving on two opposite sides of the room. The main Dewey 
headings and numbers are clearly indicated over each section. 


Rules for borrowing books 


1. Fiction. There are about 350 of these at the moment. Only the four 
annexe classes use the library for fiction and they are allowed to take 
books home if they wish. Sach girl has a card on which is written her 
name and class. On taking out a book, the date of return is stamped at 
the back and also on the issue card. The accession number too is recorded 
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and the card filed alphabetically and kept by the pupil librarians. 
On returning the book, a tick is placed in the appropriate column. 
Fupils may keep books for a fortnight and have them renewed for a 
further fortnight. Issuing of books is done before school and during 
playtime by the pupil librarians. 


2. Non fiction. There are about 900 non fiction books in the library. 
They may not be taken home at the moment except by fourth years who 

must obtain my permission. Books may however be taken out of the 

library by any class during the day for use in lesson time. They must 

be returned by the end of the morning or afternoon session. Books are 
lent to classes in the main building for a veriod of up to a month. 

These are recorded in an issues book and ticked off when returned. 

Small groups of girls are frequently sent from the main building to study 
in the library. 


Periodicals 


These are entered in a special book as they arrive. We have no 
periodical rack and the magazines are laid out on one of the tables. 
After use, they are stacked under the last shelf in the moveable units. 
The following periodicals are taken:- 


The Geographical Magazine The Junior Bookshelf 
Illustrated London News The Ranger 

Ideal Home Zoo Life 

Good Housekeeping The Children's Newspaper 
The Times Weekly Review For a daily newspaper, the 


Birmingham Post is teken. 


There is a publication which will give teacher librarians some useful 
information about present day periodicals. It is Periodicals: an 
annotated list for school libraries. Compiled by A. Diarmaid Campbell. 
Published by School Library Association. 1956. 


Stocktaking 


This is carried out once a year at the end of the summer term, when 
all books are called in. The checking is done by pupil assistants using 
the shelf lists. 


Pupil Librarians and their duties 


The library prefects are appointed from the fourth year. One is 
placed in charge of fiction and the other non fiction. Each prefect has 
two library helpers. This team of six is responsible for issuing books, 
keeping the shelves in order, polishing the tables and stocktaking. 
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The prefects are always on duty at break and before school. They 

also help with simple cataloguing and book repair. In addition, there 
is a library assistant responsible for the periodicals. I always issue 
the library prefects and helpers with printed instructions setting out 
their duties. Here is a copy of those instructions. 


"Daily Routine 


Library prefects and helpers must be on duty by 8.45 in the morning 
and carry out the following duties:- 
1. Set date for the day. (Fiction prefect). 
2. Prepare to issue books. (Fiction prefect and helpers). 
3. Fetch periodicals for the day and tick off in register. (Periodicals 
assistant). 
4, Check plants and flowers for water. (Non fiction helpers). 
5. Dust tables and check on shelves. (Non fiction prefect and helpers). 


Library prefects and helpers must also be on duty during the morning 
and afternoon break for the issuing of books and keeping order within the 
library. At 4.00 p.m. tidy shelves and leave library ship shape for the 
next day. 


NOTE. Library prefects and helpers should at all times be polite, 
and prepared to give advice on choice of books and help in 
using the catalogues. They should also familiarise themselves 
with all branches of organisation within the library and be 
prepared in an emergency to take over each other's duties." 


Schemes of Work in the Use of Books 


I propose first of all to state what is done in the way of formal 
instruction in the use of bocks in my own school. We are greatly 
handicapped by being split into two buildings which are over a mile 
apart. The classes in the main school are too far away to make as full 
a use of the library as the annexe classes, although as previously stated 
groups of pupils are sent from time to time to study in it. However no 
provision is made on the time-table for periods when instruction in its 
use could be given. I use the library a great deal in Social Studies and 
I have found it necessary to give a certain amount of formal teaching on 
it. This I have linked to the Social Studies lesson itself. I givea 
Simple outline of the Dewey system, how to find a book by using the 
catalogues, the component parts of a book and how to use them intelligently 
and how to make notes. I also give lessons on the encyclopedia and 
Whitaker's Almanac. I also endeavour to take the classes I teach at 
least once a term to the public library. 
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In a school which was so to speak ‘all in one piece' more could 
possibly be done in the way of systematic teaching in the use of books 
throughout the school. The School Library Association’ suggests the 
following scheme:- 


"A Scheme for Training in the Methods of Study and the Use of Books 


It must follow that no separate period in the time-table should be 
devoted to the art of study and the use of books. Its methods should 
underlie every subject. Nevertheless it is important to outline the 
objectives which the teacher should set himself in developing the child's 
mastery of these methods. Any suggestions for such a scheme need 
to be modified or limited by each teacher's knowledge of his children, 
the equipment and the purposes and bias of his school. 


Year I (11 to 12 years) 


1. The physical construction of the book: its sections, sewing and 
casing. The care of the book: taking a book from the shelf. 
Rules for the handling of books (a) clean hands, (b) proper book- 
marks, (c) keeping books off the floor and dirty surfaces, 

(d) protection from rain and sun, mud, dogs, and babies. 


2. The rules of alphabetical arrangement: games with slips of paper 
containing words and names; making indexes for class notebooks 
or reading records. 


3. The information to be gained from the title-page and contents of 
a book; the use of the index. 


4, The use of the dictionary: definitions, spellings and pronunciation; 
the use of an atlas, leading to the use of a simple gazetteer. 


5. Answering simple questions from a single book; expressing the 
answers in oral or short written sentences. The material for these 
questions should be chosen from topics which arise in the classroom. 


6. Comprehension: choosing titles for passages; extracting the few 
main thoughts or stages of a simple passage and finding sentences 
for their precise and brief expression. 


Year II (12 to 13 years) 


1. The arrangement of books on the shelves of the library: its system 
of classification, and its notation. Knowledge will only come with 
looking for subjects or books; this may be done through formal 
exercises so long as the questions set to the children have a bearing 
on their work or their interests. 


6 S.L.A. Leaflet 5. Reference work in the secondary modern school. 
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Making lists of books, again with some bearing on their work or 
their interests. These may profitably form the first stages towards 
making a subject catalogue of books in the library. 


The use of a catalogue: the classified and author catalogue and if 
the school possesses one, the subject catalogue; understanding the 
details given on a catalogue card. 


The arrangement of encyclopedias and other general reference books}; 
searching for information from them, and from a number of books. 


Notemaking and summaries: the layout of notes, using simple 
headings and sub-headings; reading maps and time-tables; under- 
standing how to work experiments and make models from instructions 
given in books. 


Year III (13 to 14 years) 


1. 


The beginning of responsibility for running a collection of books. 
Certain children can at first be given simple duties, keeping the 
books, furniture, or periodicals in order, and later they can take 
over parts of the administration of the library. It is suggested 
that during the third year the children are regarded as Assistant 
or Junior Librarians, and as Librarians in the fourth year. A 
system of favourable reports by the Librarians on the work of the 
Junior Librarians before their promotion would encourage both 
responsibility and enthusiasm among the children. 


Growing use of the books in the school and public library instead 
of the textbook, and direct sources of information for the work of 
the classroom. 


The use of newspapers and magazines: how to obtain facts: from 
them. This could lead, if it has not already been overdone in the 
school, to the production of a wall or a class newspaper. 


Reading the conventional symbols: those of the Ordnance Survey 
map, electrical circuit, building plan or mechanical drawing for 
boys and those of the knit*ing pattern or dress-making pattern for 
girls. Though these are skills related to the art of study they 


are usually taught by specialists as part of their work in normal 
school subjects. 


The preparation of bound and decorated booklets on topics chosen 
as suitable for searches among books in the library. If this can 
be undertaken in co-operation with the teachers of art and craft, 
it may prove of great value in helping the practical child to 
appreciate books. 
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Year IV (14 to 15 years) 


1. The fullest development of responsibility for running the library. 
This may cover some of the following parts of its organisation: 
making catalogues, preparing books for the shelves, running the 
charging system of the library and recovering overdue books (a 
task to which children address themselves with zeal); and always, 
responsibility for the maintenance of a quiet seemliness within 
the library. 


2. A full use of the resources of the school and public library for 
work in civics or local studies, or for work based on careers or 
factory visits. 


3. The transfer of interest from the school library to the public 
library, begun the year before, should be completed through continued 
visits and membership. If this is not effected, much of the work 
that has gone before will be lost to the adolescent when he has left 
school. 


This scheme of reference work is intentionally comprehensive; but 
whatever parts of it may be selected the work should be cumulative. Each 
year's work should continue that of previous years by a constant 
recapitulation through the activities of the children." 


On looking carefully at this scheme, certain points seem to emerge. 
The teaching of certain reference books would not necessarily be under- 
taken by the librarian. On this point, Grimshaw’ has this to say:- 


"Teaching the use of certain reference books should form a part of 
other schemes of work. It is too much to expect that the use of the 
dictionary, atlas, gazetteer, railway time-table and telephone directory etc. 
should be taught by the librarian. Nor is it educationally sound for the 
librarian to teach the use of atlases and gazetteers in a series of 
isolated talks or assignments. The task is too closely connected with the 
work of the geography and history lessons to be lifted "out of context". 
eeeeethe English lessons will claim the dictionary, and the mathematics 
or social studies lessons will deal with the use of railway and bus time- 
tables. It is the general reference books which will particularly concern 
the librarian - the encyclopedia, Whitaker's Almanac, Stateman's Year Book 
etc." 


On the question of whether certain, periods should be put aside 
for teaching the use of books, Grimshawhas this to say:- 


"The most effective way of teaching the use of books and libraries 


7? Grimshaw. The teacher librarian. Published by Arnold & Son. pp.131-e. 
8 Grimshaw. The teacher librarian. Published by Arnold & Son. pp.99-102. 
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is to give each class a library period in the time-table. This will 
make possible a steady and co-ordinated progression. 


The term Library Period is used to denote the times when a class 
is with the librarian or class teacher for training in the use of books 
and library technique. It does not include the occasions when they are 
there with a teacher for work in connection with a particular study. Thus 
a distinction is made between LIBRARY PERIODS and PERIODS IN THE LIBRARY." 


Later, about the time factor, he states:- 


"Forty-five or fifty minutes is a useful time. Longer periods or 
double periods are not advisable as the necessary concentration cannot 
be sustained by every member of a class, and lack of concentration by 
one affects others in the vicinity. There is something to be said for 
two separate library periods in the first year so that library skills 
are attained by the children early in their school life, thus allowing 
a longer period of application." 


One of the main drawbacks in the School Library Association scheme 
seems to be that it does not include in the first year section giving 
pupils any general idea of the layout of the library or some simple 
instruction on how to find a book., Yet these are the first things a 
pupil will want to know. Grimshaw® on the other hand states:- 


"The daily needs should be catered for in a "parallel" scheme of 
instruction." 


This he describes as follows:- 


"The main scheme is designed to give every child practical 
instruction, on an individual basis, in the intelligent use of the 
school or public library. A parallel scheme (cf a more general nature) 
will enable the children to find their way about the library in the 
early stages, otherwise reading in connection with other branches of 
school work and reading of a more personal kind will be unduly retarded." 


Some conclusions I have reached 


1. I feel that some instruction in the use of books is necessary, and 
that if it is to be systematic, periods must be set aside for it and 
schemes of work drawn up. 

2. There seems to be a danger that "Library Instruction" could become 
a new subject on the time-table with lessons becoming merely academic 
exercises. It must never be forgotten that its main aim is to enable 
the children to use the library. 

3. It is a good idea to devote two periods to library instruction in 
the first year. This would undoubtedly facilitate and speed up the 


8 Grimshaw. The teacher librarian. Published by Arnold & Son. pp.99-102. 
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application of library skills. 

4, Teaching the use of certain books such as dictionary and atlas should 
be part of English and Geography schemes and should not therefore be 
included in a library scheme. 


Encouraging Research 


The educational value of individual study periods for the older pupils 


As was stated in the introductory chapter, instruction and drill 
in the use of books and libraries, and their practical application, 
should go hand in hand all the time. However, until the pupils have 
acquired certain basic skills, it is obvious that the amount of research, 
which they are capable of doing successfully, is limited. There is a 
passage pointing out this difficulty in the Board of Education? 
Educational Pamphlet No. 14. It runs as follows:- 


"There is a tendency on the part of teachers to underestimate 
the special difficulties which confront a pupil in starting upon this 
kind of work. A boy who hes never been brought to treat a book as a 
whole of inter-related parts with a centre cr core of meaning, who has 
had little or no practice in handling an index or a table of contents 
or a catalogue, who has not begun to learn to find his way about an 
encyclopedia - in a word, who has not even the most elementary conception 
of the use of a library, has much spade work to do before he can attempt 
anything which deserves the name of private study." 


In spite of the difficulties there are many educational values in 
setting pupils to study for themselves, and therefore this should be 
started as soon as possible. It helps the children to become more 
self reliant. Having completed a study on a certain topic, a pupil is 
able to speak with authority to the class on it, and this gives self 
confidence and an opportunity for gaining respect. This is particularly 
important for the dull child. With the appearance of adolescence, there 
often appears a dislike of being taught. Sometimes this can be a sign 
of maturity. The pupils are demanding a larger share in the responsi- 
bility of learning and the teacher should not be slow to respond. The 
relationship between teacher and pupils inevitably changes with this 
different approach. The former becomes more of an adviser while the 
latter are more in the nature of apprentices who nevertheless are in 


9 Board of Education. Educational Pamphlet No. 14. Published by 
H.M.S.0O. 
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charge of the job. Thus more of a partnership is established. 


However, if pupils' work is to reach a high standard, it must to 
a certain extent be controlled and the duller pupil in particular will 
find great difficulty unless a great deal of help and guidance is forth- 
coming from the teacher. The main duties of the latter would seem to 
be as follows:- 


a) To choose topics suited to the age and ability of the children in 
the class. 

db) To plan outlines and questions to help them to pick out the main 
points in their reading. 

c) To advise on the setting out of the finished piece of work. 


The topics chosen can of course be on a great variety of subjects. a 
They may be connected with the children's interests or they may be 
closely related with the work of the school. Some schools work ona 
project system, each class studying a different aspect of the same theme 
which may alter every year. Others follow a set syllabus, from time to time 
taking various asvects of it, and presenting their pupils with co-operative 
or individual study on it. My own school belongs to the second category 
and as I teach social studies it is topics connected with this with which 
I am mainly concerned. I propose therefore to show how I have worked some 
of these topics out. 


In the first and second years, history and geography are studied 
as two separate lessons but in the third and fourth years they are 
combined into social studies. In the first year history, the theme is 
'The beginning of civilisation and the birth and development of Britain 
as a nation'. The pupils study the early civilising influences of 
Egyyvt and Greece, the Roman and Anglo Saxon invasions and medieval 
English history. In the second year, the theme is 'The birth of 
Great Britain and her continuing development as a nation and the 
beginning of the British Empire'. The pupils study the Elizabethan 
age and the Stuart period. In the first year geography, the theme is 
"Peoples and homes of other lands' and in the second year the work is 
concerned with world food. This then is the background with which 
the puvils enter the third year. The social studies scheme for this 
year with suggested topics and biographies for private study I give in 
full:- 


Social Studies Third Year 


Aims 


1. To show how Britain emerged as an industrial and world power during 
the 19th Century. 
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Through a study of Britain's main industries to show her 
dependence on power, raw materials and world trade for the 
standard of living of her people today. 


3. To show through biographies of great people what has been won in 
the past and to inculcate right attitudes to work and life. 

The Industrial Revolution and its effects 

1. Britain's main industries today and where they are carried out. 
(Special reference to Birmingham's trades. ) 

2. The dependence of industry on power, sources of power, past and 
present and future. 

3. The dependence of industry on raw materials and where these come 
from. 

4, How Britain became an industrial nation. 

a) Important inventions. 

b) Movement of population and the growth of industrial centres 
with special emphasis on Birmingham and its growth in the 
18th and 19th Centuries. 

5. Social problems as a result of the Industrial Revolution. 

a) What Parliament did for the people. The Factory Acts and 
Mines Act; Social Insurance; Housing and Public Health. 

b) What the people did for themselves. The rise of the Trade 
Unions. 

c) Philanthropic Movements. Prison Reform; Educational Progress. 

6. The growth towards full democracy. The Reform of Parliament and 
Universal Franchise. 

7. The development of transport in the last hundred years. 

Biography List and suggested topics for private study 

Biographies Topics 

James Watt Coal 

Matthew Boulton Petroleum 

Robert Owen Iron and steel (studied in connection with 

Lord Shaftesbury Birmingham's industries) 

Francis Place Cotton 

George Cadbury 

Neville Chamberlain Silk 

George Stevenson Rayon and nylon 

Elizabeth Fry Leather 

Florence Nightingale Paper and book production 

Mrs. Pankhurst Shipbuilding 


One such topic, 'Coal', was worked out as follows:- 
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A study of coal 
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What is coal? 

Explain with the use of diagrams how coal has been formed. 

On a map of Great Britain put in and label the main coalfields. 
Give the many different uses to which we put coal today and give a 
list of its by products. 

Write about the dangers of coalmining. 

How is coal minded today in the up to date mines? 

Describe coalmining at the beginning of the 19th Century with 
particular reference to the work of the women and children in the 
mines. 


What Act of Parliament brought to an end the employment of women 
and children underground? 


The fourth year social studies scheme consists of the following:- 


Aims 


1. 
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To train the girls to realise their responsibilities as citizens, by 
giving them a background of the functioning of democratic government, 


and showing its dependence on the individual for its efficient 
working. 


To foster a better understanding of other countries. 


To encourage interest in world affairs. 


Citizens and their neighbourhood 


A study of local government with particular emphasis on Birmingham. 


The council and how it is elected. 
Its duties and the work of the various committees. 
Ways in which a council raises money. 


Citizens and their country 


A study of central government. 


1. 


The need for government and laws and what is meant by democracy. 
The House of Commons = 
a) How M.P.s are elected. 
b) Formation of government, and duties of the various ministries. 
c) How a law is passed. 
d) Need for finance. 
The House of Lords. Its main function. 
The place of the Sovereign in the constitution. 
a) An historical background showing how the Sovereign's function 
has changed over the years. 
b) Duties of the Sovereign today. 
The law courts and their main function. 
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The citizen and the British Commonwealth 


1. What the Commonwealth is and the factors which unite it. 
2. Various types of peoples found in Commonwealth countries. 
3. A study of one Commonwealth country. 


The citizen and the world beyond 
U.S.A. 


The 


1. The country and its size compared with Britain. 
2. How Americe. began. 

a) Its discovery. 

b) Colonisation and the reasons for it. 

c) The break with England. 

d) Civil War. 
3. The American Constitution today. (Comparison with our own). 
4, Trading relations - the dollar and sterling areas. 


U.S.S.R. 


The size of the country. 
2. Its people and some of their customs. 

3. How Communism came to Russia. 

Russia's form of government and how it is different from our own. 


Although much of this scheme is done through formal teaching, there 
are many topics arising out of various parts of it, on which the pupils 
can be set to do private study. In connection with local study for 
instance, they may be given such topics as the city's water supply, 

its fire service, public health, education etc. The different countries 
of the Commonwealth too make suitable topics for study. Here the 
teacher must decide whether the work is to be done in groups or 
individually. 


Reading for Enjoyment and Liaison with the Public Library 


It is perhaps rather artificial to attempt to separate reading for 
pleasure from reading for information. A girl looking up a new stitch 
in an embroidery book will obviously get much pleasure in doing so, 
particularly if her work is enriched in consequence. Children, like 
adults, read with different emphasis and in the case mentioned above, 
the main purpose would of course be information as distinct from pure 
entertainment. Nevertheless there are many times when the main purpose 
is to settle down and read a good story purely for the pleasure of doing 
so. It is this side of human nature and the part which the library can 
play in developing pupils' taste for good books which seems to justify 
a chapter on this topic. 
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To bring pupils in a secondary modern school to appreciate good 
books and to be aware of them as sources of pleasure and satisfaction 

is not always easy to accomplish. Entertainment such as television, 
radio and the cinema demand very little mental effort and therefore have 
a strong popular appeal. They present a powerful counter attraction. 
Again, another factor which operates against the teacher is the 
existence on the market of much crude literature. Certain types of 
comics and magazines with their debased language and strip cartoon 
presentation are a powerful draw to the non-bookish pupil. 


How can these influences be counteracted? First, there must be 
present in the school a plentiful supply of books to suit the 
different interests of the pupils. These should be of the highest 
possible standard, being attractive in appearance and well written and 
yet not beyond the ability and age of the children for whom they are 
intended. The teacher librarian's duties would seem to be threefold 
in this connection. 


1. To find out the types of stories the pupils like to read. 

2. To choose books to satisfy these interests, at the same time 
allowing for refinement of taste. 

3. To devise methods to introduce the books to the pupils concerned. 


The survey is one of the best methods of finding out the tastes 
of large numbers of children, though it must not be forgotten that 

personal contact with the pupils is very important while a suggestions 
box in the library can be invaluable. 


I recently conducted a very simple survey in my own school, 
encuiring into the types of stories the pupils liked best. 370 pupils 
of the A, B, and C streams with ages ranging from 11 to 15 answered the 
questionnaire. When asked to indicate which of the following types of 
stories they liked best, many gave more than one type. Expressed as 
percentages the results were:- 


Type Per cent 
Adventure 62.9 
Romance 60.8 
Crime 40.3 
School 27.2 
Home 18.9 
Animal 13.8 
Historical 11.6 
Fairy tales 10 
Space 9.2 
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Other types asked for included Robin Hood stories, nursing stories, 
humour, missionary tales, ghost stories and sad stories. Asked to 
name their favourite author, the most popular were:- 


Author Per cent 
Enid Blyton - 4O 
Charlotte Bronte 6.5 
Helen Boylston 3.7 
Malcolm Saville hel 


Louisa M. Alcott 2.5 


As can be seen from this latter result, Enid Blyton seems to 
be the most popular author in my school. The problem,therefore, is 
how to introduce the pupils to books by other authors and to refine 
their tastes. One method of doing this is the indirect one. A 
teacher may read short exciting passages, stopping when the interest 
of the class is obtained. Copies of the book must of course be 
immediately at hand. If there is only one copy available, it may be 
advantageous to make a list of pupils wishing to read it. This would 
be fastened inside the book and as each pupil finished the story she 
would tick off. her name and pass on to the next person. Another method 
to encourage variety in reading is to get pupils themselves to come out 
and talk about the books they have enjoyed. Written reviews may also 
be pinned up round the classroom. Yet another method is to make a 
display based on a certain author. This would include his biography, 
pictures of him and his home, reviews of the books he has written, 
scenes from them,.and of course copies of the books themselves. 


It is important that teachers know the types of books which their 
pupils are reading and in order to do this, records must be kept. The 
following is a method which I have tried out with my own class of fourth 
year B stream girls. There are three records, the pupil's, the teacher's 
and the class record. Each pupil has a library note book. As she 
finishes reading a book, she records its title and author and also 
places the book in a certain category, A, B, or C. A indicated that she 
enjoyed the book enormously, B, that it was liked fairly well, and C, that 
she did not like it at all. After this has been done, the pupil brings 
the fiction book to me, and I record the details in my own file. I then 
ask one or two questions to make sure that the pupil has read the book. 
This done, the pupil is required to take a piece of sticky paper 2" x %" 
on which she writes the title and author of the book. This is stuck in 


a space opposite her name on a chart which is kept at the back of the 
classroom. 


It is the duty of every teacher to encourage children to read books 
at home. Keeping records on the lines I have just mentioned, I carried 
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out an investigation into the amount of home reading done by my own pupils. 
Thirty fourth year B stream pupils were involved and these are the results. 


The term under review extended from 7th January to end April. 


The following number of books were read. 


Number of girls 


235 


Number of books read 


12 
11 
10 
9 
? 
6 
2 
3 
2 


The six most popular authors were as follows:- 


a) Angela Brazil 

b) Enid Blyton 

c) Malcolm Saville 
dad) Lowisa M. Alcott 
e) Winifred Finlay 
f) Charlotte Bronte 


appeared 
appeared 
appeared 
appeared 
appeared 
appeared 


14 
14 
12 
6 
6 
4 


Books which were read by more than 


times 
times 
times 
times 
times 
times 


on 
on 
on 
on 
on 
on 


one girl 


the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 


list. 
list. 
list. 
list. 
list. 
list 7 


consisted 


of the following:- 


a) Treasure at the Mill - Malcolm Saville - read by 5 girls. 
b) Treasure Hunters - Enid Blyton - read by 4 girls. 

c) Jane Eyre - Charlotte Bronte - read by 4 girls. 
ad) Elizabeth Young Policewoman - Valerie Baxter - read by 3 girls. 
e) Canal Holiday - Winifred Finlay - read by 2 girls. 

f) Cotswold Holiday - Winifred Finlay - read by 2 girls. 

g) Judith in Hanover - Winifred Finlay - read by 2 girls. 

h) Fortunes of Philippa - Angela Brazil - read by 2 girls. 


i) Good Wives - Louisa M. Alcott - read by 2 girls. 


j) An Old Fashioned Girl - Louisa M. Alcott - read by 2 girls. 
k) Worrals in the Wilds - Captain Johns - read by 2 girls. 


The largest number of books read by any one pupil was 12, and only 


one girl achieved this 
Title 


Five in a family 


total. 


Osborne Hann 


Alison's Christmas adventure 


The bridesmaids 
Cotswold holiday 


St 


Shelia Stuart 
Pamela Brown 
Winifred Finlay 


Here is her list. 


Author 


Category 
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Title Author Category 


Flight to adventure Ian Serrailler B 
The head girl of Chalet School Brent-Dyer B 
Doctor in the house Richard Gordon A 
Ticket to Fleet Street ' Andrew Wood B 
Son of Diamond Deborah Bennett A 
Saucers over the moor Malcolm Saville A 
Elizabeth Young policewoman Valerie Baxter B 
Jane emerges Margaret Ironside B 
Here is the list of the girl who only read two books:- 

Jane Eyre Charlotte Bronte A 
Coral Island R.M. Ballantyne A 


If one compares the two lists, a very important point seems to arise. 
How far should one encourage the competitive spirit in the number 

of books read? It seems to me that a B pupil has not done too badly 

to have read two books of the quality of Jane Eyre and Coral Island. 

If there is too much competition, inevitably the number of books read 
becomes more important than the quality of the reading and a pupil 

may be tempted to read easier books in order to increase her number 

on the chart. A possible way round this may be the allocation of marks 
to books, giving the classics more points than the lighter reading. 


It is not always easy in a slum school.to get pupils to take books 
home at all, and I came across some difficulty with certain pupils. There 
seems to be a resistance against doing anything at home associated with 
school. Some of the excuses for not wanting to take books home were 'I 
haven't time' or 'I go out every night' or 'I don't like reading’. 


So far, we have been considering ways of encouraging children to 
read independently, rather than methods of taking the actual literature 
lesson, though of course the two are very closely linked. However, it 
must be faced that there are quite a.number of books, mainly the classics, 
which a great many pupils will find difficult to read on their own. The 
proper handling of these in the literature lesson is very important other- 
wise much harm can be done. Often one hears people say that they do not 
like such and such a book because they had to study it in school. 
Introducing pupils to the classics before they are ready for them can be 
harmful and so can unimaginative teaching such as requiring pupils to 

read aloud round the class. This may result in boredom and utter distaste 
for the book. One method which would enable pupils to be introduced to a 
greater number of books in the year is the episode method. The teacher 
plans to cover the book in a series of episodes, say six or eight. 
Supposing the literature period to be one of forty five minutes duration, 
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the episodes could be planned as follows:- 


Episode 1 
1. 5 minutes introduction, setting time and place of story. 

2. Reading by teacher for 10 minutes. 

3. Questioning - 5 minutes. 

4, Silent reading by pupils for 10 minutes. 

5. Questioning - 5 minutes. 

6. Short synopsis - 2 or 3 written sentences by pupils on the story so 
far - 10 minutes. 


Episode 2 


1. 5 minutes revision. 

2. Reading by teacher for 15 minutes. 

3. Questioning - 5 minutes. 

4, Silent reading by pupils for 10 minutes. 
5. Short synopsis - 10 minutes. 


The other episodes, perhaps with slight variations, would follow 
this plan. If the teacher knows the book well (and this is very important 
if this method is to succeed) she may tell part of the story in her own 
words, while picking out those passages to read, which illuminate the 
merits of the book. If the literature lesson is well and sympathetically 


taken, it can encourage the children to go to the best literature for 
their reading. 


Liaison with the Public Library 


If we wish our pupils to continue reading after they have left school, 
we must introduce them to the Public Library, explaining the facilities 

it offers and encouraging them to join. Ideally, this should be begun in 
the first year, so that by the time the pupils leave school, they have 
acquired the habit of regular visits. However, this can sometimes be 
difficult to carry out. One problem is the shortage of staff, particularly 
in Birmingham. To be effective (and popular with the Public Librarian) 

the party should not contain more than about twenty pupils at a time. 

In these days, when classes are in the region of forty and forty five, 
there remains the problem of the ‘other half'. This can be a determining 
factor in the number of visits which classes are able to make in the course 
of a year. But here again, conditions vary from school to school and much 
depends on the interest of the head teacher. 


Most librarians are very willing to co-operate with the school in 
this matter of visits and many will give talks on such subjects as 


"How to join the library', and 'The system of classification', and 
‘The use of the catalogues’. 
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The public library can of course be an invaluable source of 
information to the teacher librarian herself. It can help in book 
selection, for it usually has a wide range of newly published books. 
Also, if there is friendly contact between the shool librarian and the 
public librarian, the latter may be able to give friendly and helpful 
advice on matters of classification and library organisation. 


A List of Reference Books Used 


Chambers, F.W. The use of reference books. Macmillan. 1936. 
Gillespie, M. The use of books. Nelson. 1947. 
Grimshaw, E. The teacher librarian. Arnold & Son. 1952. 


Ingles and McCague. Teaching the use of books and libraries. H.W. Wilson, 
New York. 1952. 


Ralph, R.G. The library in education. Turnstile Press. 1949. 
Ranganathan, S.R. School and college libraries. Madras Library Assn. 1942. 
Smith, A.E. English in the modern school. Methuen, 2nd edn. revised 1957. 
Stott, C.A. School libraries: a short manual. C.U.P. end edn. 1955. 
Ministry of Education. The school library. Pamphlet 21. H.M.S.O. 
School Library Association: 

1. Leaflet no. 3. Using the library in the work cf the school. 

2. Leaflet no. 5. Reference work in the secondary modern school. 


3. Leaflet no. 6. Notes on classification for secondary modern 
school libraries. 


4, Leaflet no. 7. First steps in administration for school librarians. 


5. Planning and equipping school libraries today. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Volume IX 


SADLER, M.E. 


The unrest in secondary education in Germany 
and elsewhere. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 1-191. 


TWENTYMAN, A.E. 

Note on the revised curricula and programmes 
of work for higher schools for boys in Prussia, 
1901. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 193-206. 


LYSTER, M.A. 


Higher schools for girls in Germany; an 
introductory sketch. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 207-285. 


FIELD, E.M. 

The smaller public elementary schools of Prussia 
and Saxony, with notes on the training and position 
of teachers. 

In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 287-352. 
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TWENTYMAN, A.E. 


Note on impending changes in the professional 
training of elementary school teachers in Prussia. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 353-355. 


ROOPER, T.G. 
School gardens in Germany. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 357-404. 


HUGHES, R.E. 


Impressions of some aspects of the work in 
primary and other schools in Rhineland, etc. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 405-449. 


BERTRAM, H. 
The continuation schools in Berlin. 


in Board of Education, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 451-464, 


TWENTYMAN, A.E,. 


Note on the earlier history of the technical 
high schools in Germany. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 465-485. 
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SADLER, M.E. 


Recent developments in higher commercial 
education in Germany. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 487-525. 


Th. PAREZ, C.C. 


On the measurement of mental fatigue in 
Germany. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 527-593. 


EICHHOLZ, A. 

Report of the Congress on the Education of 
Feetle-Minded Children, held at Augsburg, 
10-42 April, 1901. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 595-604. 


RATHENAU, F. 


On the education of neglected children in 
Germany. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. IX, 1902, pp. 605-612. 
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